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ABSTRACT 



This Spring 2002 issue of the occasional paper, CSR 
Connection, reports on information that builds the capacity of schools to 
raise the academic achievement of all students. The success of English 



language learners and Native American students in U.S. public schools has 
been, and continues to be, impeded by deep "disconnects" between schools and 
students' families and communities. Effective strategies to address these 
disconnects were the focus of a regional forum in Albuquerque, New Mexico, in 
June 2001. Policymakers, researchers, and practitioners made the case that 
these disconnects persist because the educational system was designed for a 
mainstream middle-class student, and its policies and practices have not 
changed or been adapted to serve the needs of culturally and linguistically 
diverse students. Participants called for policy and practice to transform 
school systems so that their relationships with families and communities 
become more responsive, collaborative, and student-centered. Forum 
participants identified key issues and effective strategies for building 
connectivity in four areas: connecting students with an academically rigorous 
curriculum that is culturally and socially relevant; connecting teachers with 
the knowledge, skills, and professional environment they need to be effective 
in linguistically and culturally diverse environments; making all levels of 
the system accountable for student success; and connecting schools and 
families in collaborative partnerships. Although a broad range of effective 
strategies was provided, participants emphasized that deeply entrenched 
patterns of school failure present a complex problem requiring comprehensive 
changes at every level. (Contains a glossary, a list of participants, and 13 
resource Web sites.) (SV) 
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By Naomi G. Housman and Monica R. Martinez 

The success of English language learners and Native 
American students in U.S. public schools has been, and 
continues to be, impeded by deep "disconnects" between 
schools and students' families and communities. Effec- 
tive strategies to address these types of disconnects were 
the focus of a dialogue in June 2001 sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Education (USED), in partnership 
with the Region IX Southwest Comprehensive Regional 
Assistance Center and the National Association for Bilin- 
gual Education (NABE). The regional forum, convened in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, focused specifically on En- 
glish language learners and Native American students 
and the factors leading to high rates of school dropout 
within these student populations. The forum planners 
invited thirty experts to bring their unique policy, prac- 
tice, and/or research perspectives to the dialogue. To 
inform the work of the USED, participants were asked to 
recommend policies and practices at the local, state, and 
federal levels that have proven effective for the success 
of English language learners and Native American stu- 
dents. 

The Albuquerque forum built upon a dialogue begun in 
November 2000 when USED convened a group of re- 
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gional policymakers, researchers, and 
practitioners in Philadelphia to recom- 
mend the most effective policies and 
practices for turning around low per- 
forming schools. These recommenda- 
tions, described in a brief produced by 
the National Clearinghouse for Compre- 
hensive School Reform (NCCSR), were 
organized around three major areas: 
coherence, complexity, and connectiv- 
ity. The recommendation to establish 
coherence suggests that all schoolwide 
improvement efforts must be organized 
around a shared vision and mission for 
student success. The recommendation 
relating to complexity suggests that, in 
order for schoolwide improvement ef- 
forts to be successful, the multiple lay- 
ers of school and community culture and 
history must be openly acknowledged 
and addressed. The recommendation to 
build connectivity describes the need for 
a schoolwide culture that is student-cen- 
tered and in which teachers and fami- 
lies work collaboratively for continuously 
improved teaching and learning. (See 
page 3 for further description of themes 
from the Philadelphia forum.) 

During the Albuquerque regional forum, 
connectivity again emerged as a cen- 
tral theme. Participants made the case 
that, due to deep "disconnects" between 
schools and students' families and com- 
munities, establishing connectivity is 
particularly critical for the success of En- 
glish language learners and Native 
American students. Further, participants 
argued, these disconnects persist be- 
cause the current system of public edu- 
cation has never fundamentally changed 
its core policies and practices to more 
effectively serve and adapt to the needs 
of culturally and linguistically diverse 
students. As one participant explained, 
"the system was designed for a main- 



stream middle class student who we 
don't have in many of our 
communities. ..creating big barriers of 
connectivity not just between the stu- 
dent and the teacher, but with the par- 
ents, and the community. There is also 
a major disconnect of the students to 
the curriculum, which has no meaning 
for them." 



To repair these disconnects— and to en- 
sure student success— participants 
called for policy and practice that will 
help to transform school systems so that 
their relationship with families and com- 
munities is more responsive, collabora- 
tive, and student-centered. By working 
collaboratively, school leaders, teachers, 
families, and community members can 
draw upon one another's expertise and 
concerns in order to make better, more 
informed choices about the school pro- 
grams and policies that impact their chil- 
dren. An inclusive and collaborative de- 
cision-making process can help the 
school become a more "connected" 
place: where families and communities 
feel valued and respected, where edu- 
cators feel connected to and influential 
in the lives of their students, and where 
students feel connected to educators 
who are invested in their success and 
who are working with their family and 
community to ensure it. To create these 
layers of connectivity, participants made 
recommendations for policy and prac- 
tice along four major areas: Curriculum, 
Instruction, Accountability, and School- 
Family Partnership. 



The following sections summarize the 
dialogue that transpired during the Al- 
buquerque regional forum as partici- 
pants articulated the key issues and ef- 
fective strategies for building connec- 
tivity in each of these four areas. 



June 2001 Regional Forum; November 2000 Regional Forum: 

Four Areas for Three Themes for Turning Around 

Creating Connectivity j Low-Performing Schools 



Curriculum 

Connect students with an academi- \ 
cally rigorous curriculum that is cul- 1 A 
turally and socially relevant, and ere- I. - \ 
ate school structures that support 
learning. 

Instruction 

Connect teachers with the knowl- 
edge, skills, and professional envi- ;J - 
ronment they need for effective in- 
structlon and learning in culturally 
and linguistically diverse classrooms. 

Accountability 

Connect all levels of the system with 
accountability for student success. * 

School-Family Partnership 
Connect schools and families in part- 
nerships to work collaboratively for 
student success. 



Coherence 

Develop a vision shared by the school 
and community of what a low-per- 
forming school can and should be- 
come and clear expectations for sig- 
nificantly improved student achieve- : 
ment. i 



Connectivity 

Personalize and professionalize 
school culture to overcome Isolation 
and anonymity so that staff, stu- 
dents, and parents relate as partners 
in the educational process. 

j Complexity j 

Recognize and address the multiple j 
layers of culture, history and socio- I 
economic context that shape a school ■ 
and the attitudes and expectations ! 
that parents, students, and staff ; 
bring to It. 



A set of two briefs was prepared based on 
the proceedings of the first regional forum, j 
A brief by the National Clearinghouse for 
Comprehensive School Reform (http:// ! 
www.goodschools.gwu.edu/pubs/lssue/ 
IBApril01.pdf) provides recommendations for 
practitioners, and a brief prepared by the Con- 
sortium for Policy Research in Education pro- 
vides recommendations for policymakers. 
Both can be accessed online through the U.S. 
Department of Education (http:// 
www.ed.gov/offlces/OESE/LPS/index.html). 
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Curricular and Structural 
Connectivi ty: Supporting 
a Rigorous and Relevant 
Lea rn ing E ri viron men t 



In many different ways, forum partici- 
pants described how school systems 
must begin the process of transforming 
the school experience for English lan- 
guage learners and Native American stu- 
dents by first addressing the curriculum 
and school structures in which learning 
takes place. Many of these recommen- 
dations focused on the high school level, 
where students often become lost and 
disengaged— and where change is often 
especially difficult. 

In order to transform the classroom into 
a place of success for students, partici- 
pants recommended that schools adopt 
an academically rigorous curriculum. Too 
often the curriculum of entire schools, 
of the programs attended mostly by En- 
glish language learners and Native 
American students, lacks academic rigor. 
The inadequate curriculum and instruc- 
tion found in many lower track classes 
disproportionately impacts student 
populations, such as English language 
learners and Native Americans, who are 
often over-assigned to them. As one par- 
ticipant said, "The place where things 
tend to be a disaster is in the low tracks. 
That is where there are policies in place 
that really encourage the assignment of 
less expert teachers... and [where there 
are] the largest classes." 

A crucial step in transforming the cur- 
riculum for student achievement is elimi- 
nating low track classes and replacing 
them with rigorous academic courses. 



One participant shared the perspective 
that, "If we have systems and curricu- 
lum that treat our students as gifted stu- 
dents, our students will perform at tha 
level." To demonstrate the effectiveness 
of this approach, one participant de- 
scribed a high school that brought 
completion rates from the bottom to the 
top half in the district by eliminating all 
low track courses and instituting rigor- 
ous academic courses schoolwide. A 
similar strategy was adopted by an en- 
tire school district, which invested in in- 
creasing access to Advanced Placement 
(AP) courses and AP teacher training. 
Nearly half of its high school students 
are now enrolled in AP classes and take 
the AP examinations each year. The dis- 
trict makes it possible for teachers to 
attend summer workshops to receive 
training in quality AP instruction, which 
has had an impact throughout the 
school. A participant explained that, "The 
quality of teacher training and the in- 
struction has gone up a great deal. [It] 
has filtered down to all of the classes." 
Without a rigorous, quality curriculum, 
many high school students disengage 
and drop out, or as one participant put 
it, "get lost in the system." However, 
research indicates that disengagement 
can also result from the school's failure 
to help students remain connected to a 
positive sense of self and cultural iden- 
tity. A participant stated that, "Young 
people who are solidly grounded in their 
own culture and language are the most 
successful, which is absolutely the op- 
posite of the assimilatory policies that 
still guide too many schools serving 
American Indian youth." Nonetheless, it 
was noted that, to this day, most cur- 
riculum and textbooks "are not written 
to include the Native American in a fa- 
vorable light." While both English acqui- 
sition and instruction are crucial for stu- 
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dents' success, participants explained 
that curriculum that affirms the value 
of their native languages is also impor- 
tant to counteract many of the nega- 
tive messages students and their fami- 
lies receive about their communities. For 
example, state propositions to eliminate 
bilingual education programs are often 
interpreted at the local level as promot- 
ing a view of students' native languages 
as obstacles, rather than assets, in the 
learning process. As one participant ex- 
plained, such policies may send a mes- 
sage "telling our parents and our grand- 
parents and Native Americans that 
[their] language has no value." 



Curricula based on principles of experi- 
l ential education and service learning 
* were identified as effective ways to en- 
gage students in school by bringing real- 
world relevance to the learning experi- 
ence. Participants offered examples of 
how this type of learning can build 
strong academic skills while helping stu- 
dents build a stronger connection to a 
positive sense of identity, community, 
and culture. A participant described one 
such program implemented in three ru- 
ral schools. There, eighth grade students 
and their teachers became ethnographic 
researchers to learn how access to wa- 
ter has impacted their community. The 
program built learning experiences on 
real community issues so that students 
developed reading, writing, researching, 
- interviewing, presenting, and other skills 
v in a context that was relevant to and 
drew upon the experiences of students 
J I and their families. According to the prac- 
Qj titioner who described it, experiential 
learning also helped the school incor- 
~^=porate the "incredibly rich and resource- 
“jjs> ful knowledge base in the community 
that often goes untapped." Data from 
sO) the schools implementing this program, 



which has students writing extensively 
in both English and Spanish, indicate sig- 
nificant improvements in literacy devel- 
opment. 



Participants described another success- 
ful service learning-based program in 
which high school students helped to 
develop civic engagement and self-de- 
termination in their community by work- 
ing to raise voter participation and 
awareness of issues. In the process, stu- 
dents studied complex issues, learned 
how to communicate them effectively, 
and experienced the dynamics of team- 
work. Another example of engaging stu- 
dents through service-based learning 
was a program that brought middle and 
high school students into elementary 
classrooms twice each month to support 
teachers in the instruction of math and 
science. Data from this program indicate 
that elementary school attendance has 
improved, and that the older students 
persist in the program and in school. In 
describing these programs, the partici- 
pant explained that, "If we can bring stu- 
dents together for one common purpose, 
for the greater good of the community, 
it has a tremendous effect on their self- 
esteem that they know something about 
themselves and they are willing to give 
that knowledge or the time to an en- 
deavor." 






In addition to curricular changes, school 
leaders may need to make significant 
changes in school structures to support 
a more positive context for successful 
learning. English language learners and 
Native American students often must 
cope with both subtle and overt mes- 
sages that they are not valued mem- 
bers of their own school. In many cases, 
this is manifested in the placement of 
classes for English language learners in 
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"out of the way" areas of the school 
building— such as in the basement— and 
a program structure that provides no 
opportunity for interaction with students 
in the school's "mainstream." District and 
school-level structures often encourage 
and reinforce this curricular isolation and 
an attitude among the school's profes- 
sional staff that these students are not 
their responsibility. As recounted by one 
participant who recently heard a teacher 
ask "when the 'real students' are com- 
ing back," this perception persists even 
in schools where English language learn- 
ers make up a majority of the student 
body. Strategies for transforming 
teacher attitudes and professional prac- 
tices can be found in the following sec- 
tion on teacher connectivity. 

Support must also be provided for the 
difficult academic transitions many En- 
glish language learners experience as 
they progress to middle and high school, 
particularly if they are also transitioning 
out of a bilingual education or other En- 
glish language acquisition program. In 
Latino communities with high dropout 
rates it was noted that, "One of the criti- 
cal points at which children become dis- 
couraged is the point —around grade 
eight or nine— at which the language load 
of instruction dramatically increases... 
[when it] hits them, they get discour- 
aged, and start a disengagement pro- 
cess that results in their dropping out." 

To support the successful transition to 
high school, some schools have estab- 
lished freshman "academies" that cre- 
ate more intimate and supportive envi- 
ronments for students. For example, 
freshmen in one large, urban high school 
are placed in clusters in which they re- 
main until they graduate. Each cluster 
is assigned four teachers— three aca- 



One participant described a high 
i school that brought completion rates 
from the bottom to the top half in the 
district by eliminating all low track 
courses and instituting rigorous 
academic courses schoolwide. 



demic and one "elective"— so that each 
student has access to adults from within 
his or her cluster to address both aca- 
demic and non-academic concerns. Ac- 
cording to one participant, the cluster 
system requires teachers to be more 
student-centered when "non-academic" 
matters are not automatically delegated 
to central office personnel. The princi- 
pal has organized the school so that in- 
stead of counselors and assistant prin- 
cipals, there are "student managers, 
[whose] job is to work with a group of 
students... It's a one-stop shopping deal. 
You enter, you get discipline, you get 
counseled, and you get career guid- 
ance." 

School structures determining a set 
timeline for high school completion can 
also be changed to be more responsive 
to students' needs. One principal built 
flexibility into the school by establish- 
ing a five-year curriculum, after recog- 
nizing that some students, such as those 
who come to the United States as teen- 
agers, need more time to learn English 
and successfully complete high school. 
In one pueblo, tribal policy allows stu- 
dents to remain enrolled in school be- 
yond age 18, or as long as it takes for 
students to graduate. Since recent drop- 
outs often express the desire to return 
to the public school setting rather than 
continue in a GED program, it was also 



suggested that school systems consider 
policies that allow dropouts to come 
back to school. An educator who has 
worked with school dropouts discovered 
that, "after the reengagement process, 
they are able to reset goals and redi- 
rect their lives." 

A clear message emerging from the fo- 
rum discussion was that students need 
an academically rigorous curriculum 
that is also respectful of and relevant 
to students' cultural and community 
context. At the same time, structures 
and supports that provide a positive 
context for learning must also be 
present. To make all of these curricular 
and structural changes possible, how- 
ever, schools need well-prepared teach- 
ers. The next section captures recom- 
mendations for improving the quality 
and preparation of teachers for English 
language learners and Native Ameri- 
can students. 




Teacher Connectivity: 
Preparing for Success in 
the Classroom 



Throughout the forum, participants 
sounded a clarion call for high quality 
teachers who are prepared, through 
pre- and in-service training, to utilize 
instructional practices effective in cul- 
turally and linguistically diverse class- 
rooms. As the primary source of con- 
tact between students and the school 
^system, teachers play one of the most 
essential roles in student success. To 
emphasize the importance of quality 
teachers, one participant cited a re- 



cently published report that looked at 
differences in dropout rates among 247 
U.S. high schools. One of the strongest 
predictors for dropout rates was the "de- 
gree to which students felt that the 
teachers were good teachers who re- 
spected them as well as taught them 
well." 

Participants defined quality teachers as 
those who are centered on student 
learning, who apply research-based, 
effective "pedagogy and curriculum that 
incorporates language and culture," and 
who regard students' native cultures 
and languages as assets, rather than 
as deficits, for student overall develop- 
ment. Producing such teachers requires 
change and attention at all levels of the 
system to what is required and expected 
of teachers. As one participant re- 
marked, "We are [still] preparing our 
teachers to work for a group that prob- 
ably never existed in the good old days." 

Participants made it clear that to be 
prepared for today's culturally and lin- 
guistically diverse classrooms, what 
teachers are expected to know and do 
must change— and that university and 
college teacher preparation programs 
have a critical leadership role to play 
in making these changes. States also 
must assume a leadership role in in- 
fluencing the preparation of more ef- 
fective teachers at institutions of 
higher education. One effective way 
for states to do this is by developing 
policies for the accreditation of schools 
of education that reflect best research 
and practice for English language 
learners and Native American stu- 
dents. For example, participants rec- 
ommended that states hold schools of 
education to a standard of "across- 
the-board inclusion of culture and lan- 
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guage" for the curriculum of teacher 
preparation programs. Given the lan- 
guage needs of many students in high 
poverty schools, accreditation policy 
could also require that schools of edu- 
cation prepare all new teachers with a 
foundation in literacy development. By 
giving teachers the skills to distinguish 
between language and cognitive is- 
sues, participants suggested that this 
could also reduce the over-identifica- 
tion of English language learners and 
Native American students for special 
education. 

To make the necessary changes from 
within schools of education, the aca- 
demic leadership must hold all faculty— 
not only those who specialize in bilin- 
gual or multicultural education— respon- 
sible for their part in preparing teach- 
ers for culturally and linguistically di- 
verse classrooms. Participants recom- 
mended that schools of education es- 
tablish policies to hold faculty account- 
able for their competency in culturally 
and linguistically relevant curriculum and 
instruction, and for modifying their 
course syllabi to include relevant con- 
tent. Schools of education may also need 
to establish a way to assess their fac- 
ulty members' skills and knowledge gaps 
and require "in-service" training on cur- 
rent research on effective curriculum 
and instruction for English language 
learners and Native American students 
in particular. 

Participants suggested providing more 
extensive training in the theory and 
practice of multicultural education as an 
effective means for improving teacher 
quality. One participant described study 
findings indicating that a foundation in 
this approach to curriculum may not only 
be good for students, but for teachers 
as well. The study found that while stu- 



dents in teacher preparation programs 
tend to be resistant to multicultural edu- 
cation coursework, after ten years in the 
classroom most identified their 
multicultural education courses as the 
most important to their success as 
teachers. Coursework in classroom dis- 
cipline, which was initially valued as 
most important, was then rated as least 
important. In a time when teacher de- 
mand and attrition is high, it is impor- 
tant to know what can be done to pre- 
pare teachers, both during pre- and in- 
service training, so that they can suc- 
ceed in the classroom. 

Institutions of higher education must 
also invest in long-term, collaborative 
working partnerships with low-perform- 
ing schools and districts. Such partner- 
ships are mutually beneficial in that they 
help inform teacher preparation curricu- 
lum so that it is relevant to the needs 
and realities of schools, and bring much- 
needed external technical assistance to 
schools to support their comprehensive 
improvement efforts. Higher education 
institutions can also play an important 
role by helping local schools and dis- 
tricts meet the demands of newly en- 
acted language policies. For example, 
in states that now require sheltered 
English immersion for all English lan- 
guage learners, schools and districts 
have an enormous need for in-service 
training so that teachers can provide ap- 
propriate instruction for English lan- 
guage learners that complies with new 
state policy. Teacher preparation insti- 
tutions must also change their systems 
so that they reward involvement in 
schools. One participant cited a univer- 
sity in which "tenure is tied to how well 
[faculty] connect and work with school 
districts." 
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District and school leaders must also 
raise the level of expectations for what 
teachers must know and apply to be 
effective in classrooms with English lan- 
guage learners and Native American 
students. In one school with a predomi- 
„ nantly English language learner popu- 
lation, a "non-negotiable" condition of 
employment was that every teacher 
must, within seven years, become bi- 
lingual in one of the primary native lan- 
guages of the student population. Teach- 
ers were aiso required to complete 
coursework in multicultural curriculum 
and to be proficient in cooperative learn- 
' ing techniques, which have been found 
to be compatible with the value systems 
of Native American and many English 
language learner students' communi- 
ties. Cooperative learning, in which stu- 
dents can work and learn in peer groups, 
has also been found to be particularly 
effective in classrooms in which students 
have varying levels of English profi- 
ciency. One participant stated that En- 
glish language learners "like to work 
with each other because if they didn't 
learn one way, somebody re-teaches it 
to them in a group." 

In addition to raising expectations and 
supporting teachers in attaining specific 
skills, district and school leaders can 
allocate time and resources to facilitate 
schoolwide professional learning com- 
munities, a "break the mold" form of 
professional development that is con- 
tinuous, job-embedded, and peer- 
based. To make this possible, teachers 
J I must have time built into their daily or 
rys weekly schedule for professional inter- 
action focused on student learning. In 
“^^professional learning communities, 
teachers share what is or is not work- 
ing in their classrooms, help improve 
O) one another's practice, and exchange 






instructional expertise on a regular ba- 
sis. This interaction also provides a fo- 
rum in which teachers can learn from 
their peers who have specialized knowl- 
edge, particularly in areas such as lit- 
eracy development and effective instruc- 
tion for English language learners. As 
one participant noted, these skills are 
"too often just in the hands of the bilin- 
gual staff and not in the hands of the 
entire system." Teachers also need op- 
portunities to work and interact with one 
another across the elementary, middle, 
and high school levels within a system. 
Participants felt that doing so would pro- 
mote a student-centered focus through- 
out the district and would encourage 
practitioners to think more broadly in 
terms of "one educational system, not 
as one classroom or one elementary 
school." 

In order to maximize further the instruc- 
tional expertise that exists within a 
school, some schools are creating a pro- 
fessional learning community through 
"vertical teaming," an organizational 
structure that gets teachers working 
with and learning from one another 
across grade levels, content areas, and 
fields of expertise. In one high school 
that uses vertical teaming, an English 
as a second language (ESL) teacher is 
present at every department meeting 
to contribute his or her expertise in lan- 
guage/literacy issues, and to influence 
the instructional program "of every de- 
partment and every subject." Having at 
least one ESL-trained teacher in each 
academic department also makes it pos- 
sible for students who are learning En- 
glish to study subject areas at a level 
that is appropriate to their age and skill 
level. 
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Participants offered a range of recom- 
mendations for what institutions of 
higher education and state, district, and 
school leaders can do to improve teacher 
quality. Higher education institutions 
that prepare teachers must take respon- 
sibility for a curriculum that will produce 
teachers who can apply best practices 
for culturally and linguistically diverse 
classrooms. By revising accreditation 
standards to reflect these best practices, 
state level policymakers can also hold 
teacher preparation institutions account- 
able for the teachers they produce for 
English language learners and Native 
American students. At the school and 
district levels, leaders must provide the 
time and resources needed for teachers 
to learn new skills and to work in pro- 
fessional learning communities and 
across the system throughout the school 
year. One participant captured well the 
relationship between teacher quality and 
accountability for student success by 
saying "We know what skills and knowl- 
edge our teachers need to create suc- 
cess for all kids. Until we have a system 
that requires it and nurtures it and re- 
wards that kind of behavior, it's not go- 
ing to happen." The next section sum- 
marizes participants' recommendations 
for building system-wide accountability. 




Participants explained that the system 
of public education has yet to change in 
fundamental ways to ensure equity and 
success for all students, particularly 
those who have been historically 



underserved and who represent the 
growing minority populations in the 
nation's changing demographic picture. 
Although accountability mechanisms for 
federal, state, and local education agen- 
cies have been put in place over the last 
several decades, they have not been 
adequately enforced to eliminate fail- 
ure and inequity within the system. Par- 
ticipants described how each level of the 
system is responsible for ensuring the 
success of English language learners and 
Native American students, and offered 
a variety of recommendations for build- 
ing system-wide accountability. 
Participants made the case that policy 
should be developed at the federal, 
state, and local levels that would en- 
force accountability measures for stu- 
dent improvement and equity. These 
policies could require consistent meth- 
ods of identifying and collecting data on 
retention, dropout, and grade level per- 
formance, as well as data on equal ac- 
cess to programs, such as gifted and 
talented programs. One participant 
emphasized that, "What gets measured 
gets done. We need to measure a lot of 
things that we haven't before for im- 
provement, not elimination." 




At the federal level, participants recom- 
mended tying Title I funds to quarterly 
school attendance records rather than 
the current policy of basing the formula 



... academic leadership must hold all 
faculty — not only those who 
specialize in bilingual or 
multicultural education — responsible 
for their part in preparing teachers 
for culturally and linguistically 
diverse classrooms. 
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on census counts. This shift would have 
direct impact at the school level by 
changing an incentive that exists un- 
der the current system for schools to 
do only what they can "to keep kids until 
the magical census date" and then little 
after to support students at-risk of drop- 
ping out. 

Practitioners at the district and school 
levels must also be accountable for 
chronic student absenteeism and other 
signs of disengagement leading to drop- 
out. One policy recommendation was 
made to require that school systems 
track students after they move out of 
the English language learner designa- 
tion and into the general curriculum so 
they don't "fall out of the system" un- 
noticed. Another policy recommenda- 
tion was to impose a requirement that 
schools make formal contact with some- 
one at the student's home after two 
consecutive days of absence from 
school. Establishing an annual accredi- 
tation process could further develop 
school-level accountability. According to 
a local practitioner, this would involve 
the entire school in a process of "con- 
stantly reviewing the quality of services 
and learning opportunities for serving 
the needs of all students in a compre- 
hensive manner." By shifting from a 
compliance-based to an accountability- 
based model for annual review, the 
whole staff must participate in a reflec- 
tive analysis of how effective school 
policies and practices are for meeting 
the goal of serving all students. All of 
the recommendations from the practi- 
tioners included districts and schools 
establishing a process for continual as- 
essment, or "pulse taking," to detect 
changing student needs, conditions and 
behaviors. 



Establishing methods to track students 
across the system is one important way 
to remain aware of and responsive to | 
their needs. Participants also called for | 
policy and practice at levels that begin | 
to "think K-16," rather than treating each % 
level of the education system as sepa- * 
rate from the others. At the local level, 
data can provide the key to building ar- • 
ticulation across grade levels and across | 
subject areas from school to school so | 
that a district can identify the gaps or 
important transition points where stu- * 
dents are getting lost. As one partici- 
pant stated, "Rather than breaking out 
the data at high school only, if we broke 
it out based on the feeder schools it be- 
gins to get to the problem of articula- 
tion." The system can feed data from 
high school student performance to the 
middle and elementary school levels to 
identify the gaps in learning and how 
they can be addressed before high 
school. To make the connection with 
higher education, one participant cited 
rural school districts that will be track- f 
ing the college matriculation and 
completion rates of students participat- 
ing in a youth college program created 
through a university partnership. | 

Making sure that all students have ac- h 
cess to the curriculum they need to meet 
higher state standards has become a 
major responsibility for leaders at the 
school and district levels. With many S 
state testing and accountability mea- l 
sures now in effect, districts are begin- I 
ning to face the consequences of failing ; 
to prepare all students for success. One 
participant noted that, in addition to "the 
isolation [and] the lack of adequate cur- 
riculum," a major challenge for school i 
districts is a "lack of awareness [on the | 
part] of the system administrators that I 






they truly are responsible, and every- 
one through the whole system is re- 
sponsible for all the kids and not just 
for certain kids." Other participants em- 
phasized that leaders must also be held 
accountable for curriculum that goes be- 
yond the basics and that will engage 
students in higher levels of thinking and 
inquiry. Rather than a focus on pre- 
paring students for test performance or 
proficiency, schools must help students 
"learn how to learn," and be focused on 
"creating lifelong learners." 

Addressing issues of language and lit- 
eracy is one major component of ac- 
countability. Participants noted that lit- 
eracy is a critical but often overlooked 
factor when considering the conditions 
for student success in Native American 
communities— where many students 
are, in fact, English language learners. 
One participant observed that, "It is es- 
timated that on many Indian reserva- 
tions the average vocabulary of the 
adults in the community is at the fourth 
grade level. Yet you are never allowed 
to call them limited English proficient. 
They don't fit the standard definition 
because they don't know their native 
languages either. Our children have nei- 
ther language." Policy that recognizes 
that some Native American students 
should be designated as English lan- 
guage learners will help make it pos- 
sible to provide the curriculum and in- 
struction these students need for lit- 
eracy development. One participant who 
works closely with Native American 
communities urged policymakers and 
practitioners to adopt an expanded per- 
spective on students' literacy needs: 
"Language development for English lan- 
guage learners crosses ethnic and lin- 
guistic groups— it's not just immigrant 
children." 



Teachers also need opportunities to 
\ work and interact with one another 
across the elementary, middle, and 
high school levels within a system. 



Participants urged that both policy and 
practice recognize the vital link between 
native language literacy and students' 
connection to cultural identity. To help 
students' maintain this stabilizing con- 
nection, it was recommended that En- 
glish language acquisition should be 
approached as a means for academic 
success rather than as the goal of edu- 
cation itself. Referring to new policies 
mandating a one-to-three-year period 
for English language acquisition, partici- 
pants called for a more realistic, flexible 
time frame that recognizes the needs of 
students of different ages and with vary- 
ing levels of prior education. This is es- 
pecially important as accountability sys- 
tems hold all students to higher aca- 
demic standards. A participant explained 
that, "When we do not give the appro- 
priate time [for children to obtain] the 
skills to succeed to high standards, then 
we are doing those children, their par- 
ents, our state and our nation a big dis- 
service." 

In one school, leaders hold themselves 
accountable for making the adjustments 
on an ongoing basis in accordance to 
individual student needs, cultural and 
linguistic group needs, and community 
needs. In this school, the entire staff 
"...did whatever it took to try to make 
kids and their families successful. So if 
it was a language issue, this was just 
one more thing we dealt with, but ge- 
nerically it really wasn't different than 
anything else you do for any other kind 



of kid. So whatever those needs are, you 
address them. If [parents] don't speak 
English, then you speak the language 
they do speak. [If they don't read] you 
call them on the telephone or visit their 
homes." 

During the forum, participants empha- 
sized that, in holding students to higher 
standards, leadership at all levels must 
also hold systems of policy and practice 
to higher standards. With this in mind, 
participants offered a range of recom- 
mendations and examples for building 
stronger system-wide accountability 
through policies and practices that sup- 
port student success. In the next sec- 
tion, participants describe the challenge 
of building partnerships between the 
school and home, and recommend ways 
in which each can be accountable to the 
other. 
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Forging meaningful partnerships with 
students' families is another major chal- 
lenge and responsibility for schools com- 
mitted to ensuring the success of En- 
glish language learners and Native 
American students. Doing so requires 
leaders who not only believe that stu- 
dents, teachers, families and communi- 
i ties have the will and capacity to make 
q\ student success possible, but who also 
bX demonstrate a commitment to working 
=^^collaboratively. 

XZ Partnerships that connect the school and 
O) home are crucial because the isolation 



and devaluation that English language 
learners and Native American students 
often experience in school also function 
to isolate and devalue family and com- 
munity members, thus discouraging 
their participation in the school. Because 
many parents, particularly on Indian 
reservations, had a negative school ex- 
perience when they were students, the 
messages and attitudes that the school 
conveys can either reinforce or break 
with past realities. As one participant 
noted, "Parents that are resistant to 
schools, that don't believe in schools, 
are that way because they have gone 
through the system. It's not that they 
hate something they don't understand. 
They understand pretty well." For ex- 
ample, the curricular and structural iso- 
lation of English language learners and/ 
or Native American students in the 
school (as mentioned previously in this 
paper) conveys a negative message 
about the way the school values these 
students. "Physically where we place 
[Indian and ELL] students and how we 
refer to them makes a big 
difference. ..because if in the hierarchy 
[these] students and the teachers or 
offices are not valued, then the parents 
don't want to go there. Why should 
they?" 

Participants noted that curricular poli- 
cies discouraging the maintenance of 



| Policy that recognizes that some ! 

Native American students should be \ 
j designated as English language l 
learners will help make it possible to 
provide the curriculum and instruction 
these students need for literacy \ 
development. \ 
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students' native languages can create 
greater barriers to parental involvement 
in school by making it more difficult for 
non-English speaking parents to com- 
municate with their children. One par- 
ticipant explained that state proposi- 
tions prohibiting bilingual education pro- 
grams can deepen these disconnects in 
both practical and symbolic ways: "We 
are telling parents that you are not our 
partner in education; we don't want you 
in the school. We want the children to 
speak English. Leave your culture and 
your language behind." 

Partnerships that bridge disconnects 
must also create opportunities for fam- 
ily and community engagement in dis- 
cussions and decision-making on poli- 
cies that will impact their children. Ac- 
cording to one participant, this is espe- 
cially important in Native American 
communities: "For Indian people, self- 
determination and sovereignty issues 
are critical. When we leave them out of 
policies, there is a great deal of resis- 
tance." 

One policy recommendation to help 
bridge these disconnects is to require 
home-school liaisons whose job it is to 
keep parents and caretakers involved 
in the school and their child's education 
throughout the year. To access parents 
working multiple jobs or on irregular 
shifts, liaisons often must work outside 
the parameters of the 8 to 5 workday. 
According to one participant, making the 
face-to-face connection with parents 
and other caretakers is crucial; "Our 
home-school liaisons are some of the 
most critical people." 

At all levels, policy must reflect a re- 
sponsibility to help build the capacity 



of parents and other caregivers. One 
participant described a state tradition 
that demonstrates such a commitment. 
For the past twenty-one years, a state- 
wide parent coalition has brought a di- 
verse group of parents from at-risk com- 
munities for a Memorial Day weekend 
mountain retreat to discuss issues that 
affect their children. Parents participate 
in discussion groups and workshops to 
learn the skills they need to empower 
themselves, to support their children, 
and to recognize early warning signs of 
disengagement before it is too late to 
prevent dropout. Students, who are also 
a part of the weekend, participate in 
some of the training alongside their par- 
ents and have opportunities to present 
information to their parents about their 
school experience. 

Another approach to reaching out to the 
community includes investing in adult 
education, especially in Native Ameri- 
can communities where a substantial 
portion of the adult population, includ- 
ing many parents of school-age children, 
dropped out of school. Noted one par- 
ticipant: "If it weren't for adult educa- 
tion, the [Indian] community would 
never have been able to access post- 
secondary education." 



Forging partnerships for greater school- 
family connectivity is an essential part 
of a successful school. Schools and fami- 
lies each have tremendous funds of 
knowledge to offer one another in the 
quest to keep English language learn- 
ers and Native American students en- 
gaged and successful in school. As par- 
ticipants have shown, everyone grows 
stronger when schools and families work 
together. 
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The consequences of disengagement- 
failure and dropout— cannot be accepted 
as a fact of public school education for 
any group of students. The dispropor- 
tionate representation of English lan- 
guage learners and Native American stu- 
dents in school dropout rates demands 
changes that will reverse this danger- 
ous trend. 

Although a broad range of effective 
strategies for change were provided over 
the course of the two-day forum, par- 
ticipants emphasized that the scope of 
change required for turning around 
deeply entrenched patterns of school 
failure will not be accomplished simply 
by implementing new special programs 
targeted at high risk populations. What 
emerged clearly from the forum is that 
student dropout is a complex problem 
requiring comprehensive changes to 
policies and practices at every level. An 
official of the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation described the comprehensive 
approach that was heard throughout the 
forum: "A number of the recommenda- 
tions are multi-barrier, multi-strategy 
recommendations of things that have to 
happen simultaneously across families, 



across communities, across school sys- 
tems, across different levels in the policy 
realm." 

When comprehensive changes have suc- 
cessfully transformed institutions for 
English language learners and Native 
American students, their success will no 
longer depend on the commitment of a 
few heroic school leaders. To bring about 
these changes, committed leadership is 
needed at all levels. From the state 
house to the classroom, leaders must 
make it their mission to do what is nec- 
essary to engage members of the school 
and community in the achievement of 
success for all students. 




“A number of the recommendations 
are multi-barrier, multi-strategy 
recommendations of things that have 
to happen simultaneously across 
families, across communities, across 
school systems, across different levels 
in the policy realm." 



I 
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KEY TERMS 



ELL: English language learner, .A national-origin-minority. student who is Ilmited-English- 
proficient. This term Is often preferred over limlted-English-proficient (LEP) as it high- 
lights accomplishments rather than deficits. 

LEP: Limited-English-proficient. (See ELL) 

Language Proficiency: Refers to the degree to which the 'student exhibits control over 
the use of language, including the measurement of expressive and receptive language 
skills in the areas of phonology, syntax, vocabulary, and semantics and including the 
areas of pragmatics or language use within various domains or social circumstances. 
Proficiency in a language is Judged independently and does not imply a lack of profi- 
ciency in another language. 

English as a Second Language (ESL): A program of techniques, methodology and 
special curriculum designed to teach ELL students English language skills, which may 
include listening, speaking, reading, writing, study skills, content vocabulary, and cul- 
tural orientation. ESL Instruction Is usually in English with little use of native language. 

Dual Language Program: Also known as two-way or developmental, the goal of these 
bilingual programs is for students to develop language proficiency in two languages by 
receiving instruction in English and another language in a classroom that is usually com- 
prised of half native English speakers and half native speakers of the other language. 

Maintenance Bilingual Education (MBE): MBE, also referred to as late-exit bilingual 
education, is a program that uses two languages, the student's primary language and 
English, as a means of instruction. The instruction builds upon the student’s primary 
language skills and develops and expands the English language skills of each student to 
enable him or her to achieve proficiency in both languages, while providing access to the 
content areas. 

Structured English Immersion Program: The goal of this program is acquisition of 
English language skills so that the ELL student can succeed in an English-only main- 
stream classroom. All instruction in an immersion strategy program is in English. Teach- 
ers have specialized training In meeting the needs of ELL students, possessing either a 
bilingual education or ESL teaching credential and/or training, and strong receptive skills 
in the students' primary language. 

Equal Education Opportunities Act of 1974: This civil rights statute prohibits states 
from denying equal educational opportunity to an individual on account of his or her 
race, color, sex, or national origin. The statute specifically prohibits states from denying 
equal educational opportunity by the failure of an educational agency to take appropriate 
action to overcome language barriers that impede equal participation by its students in 
its instructional programs. [20 U.S.C. §1203(f)]. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education Office for Civil Rights 




SELECTED RESOURCES 



U.S. Department of Education 
http://www.ed.gov/ 

Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OBEMLA/ 

Office of Indian Education, U.S. Department of Education 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/oie/ 

Comprehensive Centers Network ' 

http://www.wested.org/cc/html/ccnetwork.htm 

Equity Assistance Centers Network 
http://www.ed.gov/EdRes/EdFed/equity.html 

Regional Educational Laboratories Network 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/compreform/labs.html 

* National Association for Bilingual Education 
http://www.nabe.org/index.asp 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
http://www.ncbe.gwu.edu/ 

National Clearinghouse for Comprehensive School Reform 
http://www.goodschools.gwu.edu 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics 
http : // www. ca I . org/er iccl 1/ 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools 
http://www.ael.org/eric/ 

National Indian School Board Association 
http://www.skc.edu/NISBA/nisba.html 

Intercultural Development Research Association 
http://www.idra.org/ 
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The National Clearinghouse for Comprehensive School Reform (NCCSR) collects and 
disseminates information that builds the capacity of schools to raise the academic achieve- 
ment of all students. This is accomplished by continuously examining the literature related 
to comprehensive school reform (CSR), adding high quality materials to our on-line data- 
bases and actively sending useful information to educators and policy makers at the local, 
state and national levels. Through our web site, reference and retrieval services, and publi- 
cations, NCCSR is the central gateway to information on CSR. 

Web Site: Toll Free Numbers: 

http://www.goodschools.gwu.edu Telephone: 

1 (877) 766-4CSR 
or 4277 

Fax: 1 (877) 308^995 



Contact NCCSR: 

The National Clearinghouse for 
Comprehensive School Reform 
2121 K Street NW, Suite 250 
Washington, DC 20037-1801 




CSR Connecection is an occasional paper published by the National Clearinghouse for Comprehensive School 
Reform (NCCSR). NCCSR is funded by the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement and is operated by The George Washington University under Contract No. ED-99-CO-0137. 
The views expressed do not necessarily reflect the views of The George Washington University or the U.S. 
Department of Education. The mention of trade names, commercial products, or organizations does not 
imply endorsement by the U.S. Government. Readers are free to duplicate and use these materials in 
keeping with accepted publication standards. NCCSR requests that proper credit be given in the event of 
reproduction. 
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